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Richard Wagner. 
(Translated from the French of Louis Lamcobe (Revue Ger- 
manique, for Feb. 1860), by ANNe M. H. Brewster.) 
(Concluded ) 


We shall give our opinions of Wagner's theo- 
ries before treating of the value of his composi- 
tions, or giving an account of the three represen- 
tations which lately took place at the Theatre 
Italien. The genealogy of the Wagnerian system 
can be given without much trouble. It goes back 
in part, and in line direct to that of Chevalier 
Gluck, of which it is in some respect the extreme 
development. Gluck maintains in one of his 
prefaces that dramatic music ought to limit itself 
to the rather servile rdle of interpreting the situ- 
ation and words, affirming that it goes out of its 
domain when it is not confined to this. He says 
expressly in his Italian dedication to “ Alceste :” 

“T seek to bring back music to its veritable 
function, that of seconding poetry by strengthening 
the expression of its sentiments, and its situations, 
without interrupting or chilling the action with su- 
perfluous ornaments. I believe that music should 
add to poetry that which the liveliness of colors 
and the harmonious agreement of light and shade 
add to a correct well executed drawing serving 
to animate the figures without altering the out- 
lines.” 

Certainly if we do not take this in too literal 
a sense, this passage coming from the pen of an 
intelligent man firmly convinced, contains excel- 
lent views. But should dramatic music always 
conform absolutely to these principles, resign it- 
self to being only the color wedded to the drawing? 
If so it would reduce the musical composer to a 
mere print colorer. Is he obliged to attach him- 
self like a slave to the steps of a poet, contenting 
himself with the adorning of a verse or a word, 
and thus renouncing his liberty and independence, 
which in artistic order, as well as in moral order, 
are the creating causes of true power? We 
must be allowed to doubt this. 

Such, however, is the theory which has served 
as a starting point to Richard Wagner. Like 
Gluck he wished to oblige the music to express, 
or describe, so to speak, the finest shades of sen- 
timent in the words or situation of the poem. He 
explains in a preface dated 1852. (“ Three Op- 
era Librettos, with a Communication to my friend 
as Preface, by Richard Wagner.”) Now after 
having searched the melody for itself, he finished 
by making it subordinate to the situation or bet- 
ter still, to the language of the characters. 

Now let us quote from the text this other pas- 
sage from the dedication to “ Alceste ”: 

“T attach no value to the discovery of a novel- 
ty,” says Gluck, “unless it has arisen naturally 
from the situation and is wedded to the expres- 
sion ; in fine there is no rule I have not been wil- 
ling to sacrifice freely for effect.* 

Then notice the following precept, by which 

* The effect here meant is that springing from a truthful 


pression of the p » not that vulgar artificial effect 
which so large a number of composers have abused. 








Weber, and after him Wagner, has, according to 
our opinion, too well profited. 

“T have believed that we must above all avoid 
leaving in the dialogue ioo cutting a disparity be- 
tween the air and the recitative, in order not to 
mutilate the period in a counter-sense, nor awk- 
wardly to interrupt the warmth of the scene.” 

Now who will dare to sustain seriously in these 
days, that dramatic music ought to reject the 
new combinations of harmony with melody, or 
those which spring from their union with rhythm, 
under pretext that the situation furnished by the 
poet does not exact nor give rise to these combi- 
nations? Has not the musical art its own inde- 
pendent, intrinsic beauty which not only has the 
right but whose duty even it is to free itself in 
certain limits from the exigencies of the drama ? 
Of course we have no intention of approving or 
excusing those composers, who have believed they 
were right in adapting any given subject to any 
music whatever, at the expense of good sense and 
the plainest elementary rules of good taste. We 
simply affirm that music of the theatre, the 
church, or the concert, should develop itself by 
itself, and live its own life. 

If Gluck did not say this in his prefaces, he 
felt it none the less, for his works are full of 
grand musical developments, worthy of admira- 
tion, and several of his choruses and scores areas 
touching and effective in a concert as in an opera. 
Richard Wagner has felt the same marvellously 
well, although he subscribes to the sayings of 
Gluck, by declaring in the course of the work al- 
ready quoted, that he has pruned with care, mu- 
sically speaking, all that which did not attach it- 
self to the essential element of his poems. 

In order to finish these comparisons we will say 
in fine, that Richard Wagner in commencing 
passages frequently, with measured recitative, 
has had in view without doubt like Gluck, a wish 
to efface “too cutting a disparity between the air 
and recitative.” 

This means, it is true, may find its application 
in exceptional cases, but would it not be better 
to lead to an air by a recitative, which increases 
gradually in animation, than to commence a pas- 
sage by a measured one, thus losing the effect of 
that moment when the theme chosen by a musi- 
cian ought like a jet of fame to lighten up sud- 
denly all which surrounds it? And if it relates 
to a song that the composer proposes to develop, 
is he not wanting in logic in failing to put this 
first in evidence? These things we know are 
subject to many exceptions therefore we guard 
against deciding positively on either side. 

Richard Wagner does not leave his friend 
Gluck without saluting Mozart. He remarks 
that this immortal master knew how to give an 
especial musical color to each one of the charac- 
ter types which were furnished to him in the Li- 
bretto of Don Juan. Then he admires in Weber 
this same faculty of translating into sounds the 
characters of his heroes, and he dreams then of 
the possibility of designing his own, by means of 
melodies so striking as to be recognized. The 











author of Lohengrin only saw first in the compo- 
sition of an opera a succession of duos, trios and 
choruses. Little by little, other things became 
visible. He wished that the drama should devel- 
op itself according to conditions peculiar to the 
nature of the subject, and that the musical pas- 
sages might be constantly suggested by the situa- 
tion and submissive to the management of the 
scenes, which the principal and sovereign idea, 
according to him, required. He desired that his 
movements should take part in the action, and 
make one body with it, producing on the audi- 
ence an impression perfectly analogous to that 
which the developments of the poem awakened: 

“ And this can take place very naturally ” says 
Wagner, “by means of a tissue of principal 
themes which shall be characteristic in their 
form and which are to be heard, not only in such 
or such a scene, but in the entire drama, and 
have besides an intimate connection with the po- 
etic design of the composer.” 

The germ of this idea is found in Don Juan, 
Robin des Bois, Robert le Diable, and the Hu- 
guenots. Mozart, as we said above, found pecu- 
liar accents for displaying the different physiog- 
nomies of the Commander, Zerlina, Don Juan, 
Donna Anna, Masetto, &e. Weber, in Der 
Freyschiitz, his master piece, showed as much 
talent as Mozart in musical character painting 
and he contrived to circulate through the score, 
several movements bound to the dramatic action, 
which he managed more happily than has ever 
been done before. Meyerbeer confines himself 
to making the most of this discovery by his illus- 
trious predecessors, but on a larger scale and with 
a weaker impression. 

Riehard Wagner caught sight of this already 
complex idea under a new aspect. Seeking to 
endow music with a faculty of which it is de- 
prived, precision, he takes a circuitous path, and 
applies, as a sort of label to each of the principal 
characters of his drama, a characteristic melody. 
He believes in the possibility of creating a system 
on this childish notion, and it is only saved from 
triviality, by means of musical beauties of the 
first order. There is also a grave inconvenience 
in this settled purpose, that of fatiguing the audi- 
ence by this continual repetition of the same 
songs, and has Wagner completely avoided this 
objection ? 

We saw “ Tannhiiuser” at Zurich. At that 
time we did not know any of the operas of Wag- 
ner, and we read it from one end to the other 
with as much interest as attention. We were 
immediately struck with the grand proportions of 
the overture, with the seal of dignity, superiority 
and exaltation stamped on the whole, and we ex- 
perienced a real satisfaction in not encountering 
any of those superannuated formulas so well rel- 
ished by the drawing-room public, nor any of 
those conventional forms which musicians, whose 
value lies with editors of music, have so awk- 
wardly adopted for each one of their passages, 
whatever may be the nature or style, and which, 
for want of a better system, drag themselves 
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along the beaten path at the heels of mankind. 
We admired freely the charming attractiveness of 
Wagner’s proud young Muse, who like some 
beautiful creatures with radiant countenances 
and conquering smiles seem to say “ The world 
is ours.” 

One evening during our stay at Zurich, we 
saw Wagner. His superb forehead was lighted 
up by a brilliant expression, full of vivacity and 
sympathetic geniality. There was in his whole 
person an animated, powerful, spiritual presence, 
which charmed us, and we remember yet, after 
ten long years, the impression made on us by his 
intelligent eye, in which there seemed to dwell 
a sunbeam. 

Three or four years after, at Leipsic, we were 
present at the performance of “ Lohengrin,” and 
thus had an opportunity of appreciating Wagner's 
talent, which is so truly dramatic and a fair de- 
velopment of his individuality. We judge “ Lo- 
hengrin” as we do “ Tannhiiuser ” because these 
works being created on the same principle pos- 
sess the same qualities and the same defects. 
Boldness, rich coloring, strength, originality, depth 
sonorous instrumentation, superb orchestral ef- 
fects, brilliant songs, true declamation, the power 
of seducing and bearing along — all this may be 
inscribed on the fair side of the medal. But we 
find on the reverse a want of decision in the me- 
lodic design, a vague profusion of musical ideas 
more occupied with rendering the words faithfully 
than binding themselves logically together, the 
abuse of sonorousness and the tremolo, also an ex- 
treme frequency of thematique returns with the 
monotony waich results from this and changes of 
tone-coloring arising here and there too brusqnely 
caused by euharmonic modulations not sought for, 
but accepted too thoughtlessly. Another re- 
proach, unfortunately well founded, we have to 
make upon these aforesaid scores, if they com- 
mence bravely they do not finish the same. The 
first act enchants, the second interests but charms 
us less, the third, too exclusively consecrated to 
the recitative, drags in many places, and conse- 
quently weakens the impression made at the 
opening. Notwithstanding all this, it is impossi- 
ble not to be captivated by the representation of 
Wagner's operas, and in spite of their length we 
never think of leaving the theatre until after we 
have heard the last stroke of the violin bow. 

Our enemies would be very sorry, grievously 
affected, if they could know that their hatred 
sometimes affords us more efficacious service than 
all the praises of our friends united. Without 
the “ musique de l'avenir” would Wagner's repu- 
tation have increased so promptly among us ? 
Thanks to this phrase “ music of the future,” he 
has become very popular in Paris —“ barbarous 
city,” as Berlioz once called it. Thus when the 
three concerts at the “ Jtaliens ” were announced 
every one was prepared courageously to be pres- 
ent at them, decided on braving this “ music of 
the future.” The public, the artists, the critics, 
the jealous, the envious, the curious, the indiffer- 
ent, everybody wished to go. 

“We are going to laugh,” said some. “ We 
are going to shrug our shoulders,” said others. 
As usual they had taken pains to spread reports 
unfavorable to the new comer; his music could 
not be sung, it was bad, devoid of melody, that 
was certain. Executants of established talent 
had abandoned the orchestra at the rehearsals, it 
was said, declaring that they could comprehend 





nothing of this jumble, that it was useless to 
break one’s legs in endeavoring to clamber over 
the musical brushwood of this composer, who 
pretended to teach them to play true and in time. 

It was with curiosity then and anxiety that we 
At nine o'clock 
precisely we were at our post. Little by little 
the hall filled up with literary persons, artists, 
fashionables and the Germans helping to make 
the crowd. At last Wagner appeared and was 
received with reiterated applause, —it was a 
tribute paid to his name. A wan smile trembled 
on his lips when he heard his reception. Then 
seizing the leader’s bow, he prepared himself to 
conduct his little army without any desk before 
him, without any score under his eyes, from his 
heart, ina wore! And this tour de force lasted 
three hours! During three hours, he pointed out 
to the instrumentalists and chorus singers, the 
openings and re-operings, the very shadows with 
an inconceivable exactitude and fidelity of mem- 


awaited the decisive moment. 


ory. 

The overture to the “ Flying Dutchman” was 
a cause of gratification to the enemies of Wag- 
ner. The theme played by the horn, the pretty 
melody in F confided to the hautbois, the traits 
executed by the quartet imitating the rising of 
the waves, the shrill chords which placed them- 
selves on these passages, recalling by their savage 
harmonies, the cries of birds of prey during the 
tempest, all this appeared confused, diffuse and 
dry. 

At the second piece the impression changed. 
The “ Solemn entrance of the invited guests to 
Wartburg” made these detractors lower their 
heads, for unanimous bravos burst out through 
the whole Hall, and there was a veritable trem- 
bling in the crowd when the violin melody, a lit- 
tle Weberish in its character, unfolded itself no- 
bly over unexpected and soothing modulations, 
(except one), throwing off its joyous and vibra- 
ting notes like jets of flame into the air. 

The instrumental fragment in which Wagner 
has wished to describe “ The pilgrimage of Tann- 
hiiuser to Rome” opens with the “ Song of the 
Pilgrims,” and contains some fine passages, con- 
trasts of remarkable sounds between the flutes, 
hautbois and clarionets of one part and the quar- 
tet of the other. This imposing dialogue en- 
chanted us, and it must be admitted that it intro- 
duced marvellously well the “ Pilgrim Chorus” 
whose majestic beauty was perfectly compre- 
hended. 

In regard to the symphonique programmes, 
printed in the little books, some persons, well-in- 
tentioned, without doubt, wish to have it believed 
that Richard Wagner is a musical materialist, a 
realist; they chage him with being ambitious of 
describing facts and objects by means of musical 
language. Are they sure that it is the facts and 
objects the master wishes to represent? Might 
it not be rather the sentiments they awaken in 
him? Poets of all nations have sung “ the golden 
arrows” of the sun, the moon’s “ silver rays,” 
tee “sublime voice” of the great waters, “the 
immaculate snow ” of the mountains, “ the virgin 
forests,” “the threatening calm” of the desert. 
Were they accused for this of materialism and 
realism? Perhaps; but every one knows of 
what value such accusations are. On this head 
musicians have been abominably guilty, for since 
the days of Bach who wrote his fugues on the 
farewells of friends, up to Richard Wagner, pass- 
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ing by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Ber- 
lioz, F. David, &c., there has not been one, who 
has not attempted at least once in his life to 
translate into sounds — What? Nature? No, 
assuredly not, but the emotions produced by Na- 
ture’s radiance, when without comprehending her 
secrets we love and admire her in the very 
depths of our souls. 

We shall not discuss that which has no need of 
being discussed, and shall limit ourselves to sim- 
ply mentioning the overture to Tannhiiuser, al- 
ready heard and applauded at the time when Mr. 
Segher directed the St. Cecilia society, and the 
excellence of which we have elsewhere noticed. 
We confess we do not like the introduction to 
“ Tristan and Isolde.” As to the fragment of 
“ Lohengrin” entitled “ The Holy Grayle” we 
shall give an account of it, after having quoted 
Wagner's text. 

“ The Holy Grayle was the cup in which the 
Saviour drank at the Last Supper, and in which 
Joseph of Arimathea received the blood ef the 
Crucified One. Tradition relates that the sacred 
relic had been taken away from unworthy men, 
but that God had decided upon returning it to 
the hands of some favored ones who from purity 
of heart and sanctity of life, had merited his hon- 
or. It is the return of the Holy Grayle on the 
mountain of the saintly Chevaliers, in the midst 
of a troop of angels, that the introduction to Lo- 
hengrin attempts to express. 

“In the first measures, the soul of the pious 
Solitary who awaits the sacred Chalice, soars off 
into infinite space. Little ‘by little, he sees a 
strange apparation, which takes form and shape. 
This apparition defines itself more clearly, and 
he sees passing before him the miraculous troop 
of angels, carrying in their midst the Sacred 
Cnp. The holy procession approaches, the heart 
of God's elect becomes exalted, enlarged ; he ex- 
pands with the ineflable aspirations awakened in 
him, he gives himself up to an increasing beati- 
tude as he sees the luminous apparition coming 
nearer, and when at last the Holy Grayle itself 
appears in the middle of the sacred procession, 
he is wrapt in ecstatic adoration, as if the entire 
world had disappeared. 

“ Then the Holy Grayle extends its benedic- 
tion over the saint in prayer, and consecrates 
him its chevalier. The burning flames soften 
gradually their ¢clat; the troop ot angels with 
smiles of holy joy abandon the earth, and regain 
the celestial heights. The Holy Grayle has been 
left in the care of pure men, in whose hearts the 
divine liquor is spread, and the august troop dis- 
appear in the depths of space in the same man- 
ner it had appeared.” 

The musical phrase chosen by Wagner to ex- 
press this, is beautiful but short. Written im 
four parts it is executed by divided violins @ /'ai- 
To these four parts others join; the wind 
instruments enter one by one; then in a slow 
movement, for one moment, the orchestral voices 
unite in a harmonious undulating concert. At 
this place we noticed an ascending base, above 
which formed and resolved alternately, some dis- 
sonances, which were striking from the manner 
in which they were approached. Then the vio- 
lins mounted up ; the contra bassi and violoncellos 
remaining quiet ; silence reigned among the wind 
instruments, and the soft melody leading back to 
its point of departure, exhaled itself in aérial 


sounds of exquisite tenderness. We wish that 
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this Adagio had a less fairy-like and a more reli- 
gious expression. Setting aside this important 
reserve, we have only praises to bestow upon it. 

Le Reveil du Matin and the Betrothal March, 
(above all the chorus which crowns this frag- 
ment,) produces an excellent effect. The final 
song, which is broad, noble and yet flexible in its 
character, is accompanied by a violin passage end- 
ing at an E flat, which carries you off in spite of 
its apparent calm. This succeeded admirably. 

We do not furget the “ Evening Star,” a pretty 
romance from “ Tannhiiuser,” sung at the two 
last soirées, and which, heing executed charmingly 
by Jules Lefoot, was encored with loud applause. 

We reach at last a piece destined by the author 
to close these interesting concerts, and entitled 
“ Wedding Music an Epithalamium. Four words 
will suffice to give judgment on it, —it was daz- 
zling, transporting. A prolonged viva seemed 
to dart forth like lightning from the bounding or- 
chestra, and a song was heard in the trombones, 
united to the bass, which electrified and enchant- 
ed us. The chorus of men and women 

“ Conduits par nous 
Approchez vous,” 
gave repose by interrupting very happily the 
noise of the festival, The melody of it is gra- 
cious, naive and agreeable, and there are some 
notes of the hautbois whose charm is irresistible. 
The author, without your expecting it, takes the 
melody into A flat. You do not know where he 
is going, but in a happy return he enters unex- 
pectedly into G, and comes back to the principal 
movement, adding to it a battery of trumpets, 
horns and clarinets, which give no chance of rest 
either to the hands of the executants or those of 
the audience. Richard Wagner should be con- 
tent, his success was as merited as incontestible. 

And now if any one says to us, Does not Wag- 
ner make an immoderate use of sonorousness in 
general, and of trumpets in particular; does not 
imagination play a more important part in his 
works than sentiment; does he not write his violin 
passages too often in excessively high regions; 
does he not show himself in music to be more of 
a poet than a musician ? 

To all these questions we shall reply, Yes, with- 
out any hesitation; but we shall add, it pleases 
some persons to disparage the works of Wagner, 
we have wished to point out their beauties. The 
critic, according to our views, had better sin 
through an excess of benevolence, than by an 
undue severity, and besides we are not sufticient- 
ly dlase to control our enthusiasm and keep our 
hearts from throbbing when moved by creations 
of beauty. 

In recognizing the merits of Wagner we be- 
lieve we are performing an act of justice, an act 
of good fellowship, and we shall never repent 
having sustained, according to our best ability, 
the exile who has come with frank confidence to 
ask hospitality from France. 

The name of Mr. Hans de Bulow places itself 
very naturally beside that of Wagner. We re- 
gret not being able to dilate as we wish on such 
remarkable talents as his. Mr. Bulow, at the 
last soirée which was given at Pleyel’s, executed 
with rare perfection several ancient and modern 
compositions. A magnificent tone, lightness, 
power, a captivating execution, fingers broken in 
to all difficulties ; such are the brilliant qualities 
which distinguish this skilful pianist. We ad- 
mired him particularly in the “ Solemn Entry of 
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the invited guests at Wartburg,” transcribed by 
Liszt, and also in a superb fugue of J. S. Bach, 
and we joined heartily in the warm bravas of the 
audience. Mr. de Bulow will give more concerts, 
we shall take care not to miss them, and we think 
the public will do likewise. 





P. S. Some one has just this instant handed 
us what is ordinarily called a pamphlet, written 
against Richard Wagner and “ Music of the Fu- 
ture.” 

“ Well, pamphlet, what have you to say?” 

“T? nothing. Cream tarts!” 


—_<»-e— 


The Diarist Abroad 
UTILE ET DULCE. 


[It may perhaps give a mournful satisfaction to the 
friends of the late Diarist (the /ate as he seems to 
have given up diarizing altogether) if we prefix to 
this, his last communication, a few prefatory notes, 
drawn from his note books and other original docu- 
ments. We—the editor of the communication—can 
vouch for the facts being as represented, certainly in 
so far as the late D.’s own memoranda may be held 
trustworthy. 

It appears then, that he returned from Gratz on the 
11th of June, crossing the Semmering again upon a 
brilliant and beautiful day, which brought out its 
beauties, as the sunshine of a joyous spirit does those 
of a handsome face. He was received by the fine 
young watchmaker and wife where he lodged, with 
great exhibition of joy, and was the next day treated 
to a dinner of beef fried with rashers of bacon— 
which they hold to be an American dish—salad and 
wine at some eighteen cents the quart—all which 
may be looked upon as a substitute for a fatted calf, 
which they had not. 

For some days he remained reasonably quiet, oc- 
cupying himself with his books and papers, and in 
But there 
was an uneasiness visible in all his actions, which 
boded no good. The worst anticipations of his 
friends were realized on the 19th of June; for on 
that morning, under pretence of researches to be 
made in Upper Austria, he packed his traveling bag, 
and hardly saying “good bye” to a soul, went off 
to the station of the western railroad, and was over- 
heard calling for a ticket to Linz in the third class 
cars. 

In Linz he occupied himself in the main in mak- 
ing enquiries in regard to a certain apothecary, who 
more than half a century ago had his shop in that 
town down by the Danube—the dark rolling Dan- 
ube, says Campbell, which is a lie—and, also concern- 
ing a brother of the apothecary, who in time of our 
last war with England, is said to have been also in 
Linz on a visit. Many slight cireumstances had 
given the friends of the late D., no little uneasiness in 
regard to his mental condition, and his increasing 
scepticism in regard to the most interesting anecdotes 
of Beethoven, which periodically go the rounds of 
the newspaper, and are held to be established facts, 
seemed to prove a screw loose some where in his in- 
tellectual machinery. This sceptical tendency was 
shown also in Linz in a noticeable manner : he would 
take nothing upon trust, but must needs waste his 
time and money in examining old registers of deeds, 
marriages and the like belonging to a generation 
long since past. Among the places to which he has 
been traced was the room of an old shoemaker, with 
whom he had a long and confidential conversasion 
upon the character and history of the apothecary 
aforementioned. As though this could be of the 
slightest use to him or to any other human being ! 

From Linz on the 21st he continued his journeying, 
going by railway to Frankenmarket, where seeing 
others take “‘ Stellwagen ”’ tickets, he took one also; 
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and was cheated by the agent, a man named Stoeck- 
er, to the amount of twenty cents in uncurrent 
money. Late at night in rain and darkness the 
Stellwagen deposited kim at a brewhouse—also tav- 
ern in Salzburg,—bearing the euphonious name of 
“* Gabler-breu !” 

We find among the papers and notes, left by the 
D., that he considers this entire country along the 
Danube to be one of the gardens of the world, rich, 
fertile, and abounding in scenery of exquisite beauty: 
The views from the hills near Linz awakened great 
enthusiasm ; but those around Salzburg were quite 
beyond his powers of description. There are also 
notices of the great kindness shown him by divers 
gentlemen in Salzburg. Prof. Schnaubelt of the 
Mozarteum (vocal teacher), Prof. Hoefel, the cele- 
brated engraver, and others who treated his weak- 
nesses with indulgence, and gave him such aid as 
they could in his researches. And so we turn our 
readers over to the tender mercies of the D., and 
pray them to read with kind allowance this last com- 
munication (by us received) from his pen.] 


What queer freaks rivers indulge in! They 
seem to know nothing of straight and narrow 
ways—not they. Straight enough sometimes, 
perhaps, but their tendency to indulge in crooked 
paths is inborn. With nothing in the world to 
hinder them from passing to their eternity, the 
ocean, or Watt’s “ flowery beds of ease ”— me- 
andering through gentle meads and meadows 
gay,”—ten to one, they will with infinite pains, 
find some round about way and run their heads 
against obstacles of their own seeking; like 
knaves and the lazy, who take double the pains 
of the honest and industrious, to say nothing of 
risks and their lessened chances of drawing prizes 
in the lottery of life. 

Now, what in the name of common sense and 
the fitness of things, could induce the river Salza, 
after having fairly escaped the mountains, to turn 
aside from the wide, and altogether lovely plain, 
which spreads away from the feet of the Staufen 
and the Untersburg, and through which lay her 
beautiful course, to attack the vast mass of rock, 
which is now cut through and divided into the 
Capuzinerberg on the right and the Ménchsberg 
on the left? I suspect her natural disposition is 
quarrelsome ; for to this day she rushes madly 
along and frets and chafes and murmurs and 
leads anything but a quiet life. 

Jammed into the gorge, which she has cut, is 
the city of Salzburg; just as though the Salza 
had torn the town from its anchoring place up 
among the mountains, and piled it up here against 
the rocks, afterward cutting a clear passage 
through it, as we sometimes see done in the lodg- 
ed ice in spring time. 

The Capuzinerberg is now the extremity of a 
mountain curtain, which sweeps out with a grand 
course into the plain country; but the Castle 
height and the Moénchsberg—in fact one double 
headed mass of rock joined by an isthmus—are 
completely isolated. On the former is a large 
park with cool walks in the woods, and magnifi- 
cent prospects from the tops of precipices. On 
the latter the huge castle at one extremity, the 
other being a place of fields, pleasure grounds, 
guest houses, walks and drives. For it must 
cover aspace a mile in length, and of curious 
breadth—from some three hundred feet at the 
isthmus, where it is tunnelled by a street into 
the country, to nearly a quarter of a mile in its 
widest part. Why don’t some of you men of 
leisure and money, who have a taste for moun- 
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tain scenery, come here and enjoy it? Could 
you but see the Staufen or the Untersberg with 
its crest of rock for one moment through my 
eyes! We are used to see mountains approached 
over a series of lesser elevations—but here, they 
rise, sheer from the plain six, eight thousand feet 
—their bases clothed in dark forests—their peaks 
in the sunbeams glittering masses of rock and 
snow. Moreover we are accustomed to approach 
mountains only through an uncultivated, or at 
most half cultivated country — through wild 
woods, over horrible ways, not to be called roads 
—with all sorts of discomforts attending. Here 
they rise directly from vallies and plains, smooth- 
ed and made beautiful by the culture of all the 
ages since the beginning of history; the most 
exquisite rural beauty, below, the sublimity of 
vast mountain masses rising up to the regions of 
eternal snow and silence, above. Think you, 
that it was not hard for me to turn my back on 
all this grandeur and beauty—to refuse the invi- 
tations, which the mountains gave me to come up 
among them—to stand upon the Moénchsberg and 
look away up those vales of transcendent beauty, 
which lead to the noblest scenery of the Tyro- 
lean Alps, and turn away from them with the 
feeling, that now my last opportunity was unem- 
braced? To go back to books and papers, to 
dusty streets and daily toil, refusing to obey Na- 
ture, who, in her sublimest dress, was opening 
her broad arms and inviting me with ten thou- 
sand gentle voices to come to her and rest and 
get new life and lay up new feeling and emotion 
for all the future? Ah me! but it is something 
to have been in Salzburg! 

On the glorious morning of June 26th, like 
Paul Flemming and Berkely, I journeyed from 
the cloud capped hills of Salzburg, eastward to 
the lakes. 

The landlord of the golden ship—das goldene 
Schiff—Inn, runs a daily “ post-omnibus,” as his 
bills have it—to Ischl, and to his house of enter- 
tainment I went to take my seat in the coach. 





What a strange power books, which have once 


touched the heart and fixed the imagination, have 
over us! 
thoughts of Mozart, as I looked at the simple 


four story house in which he was born, as I stood 


I had been duly impressed with 


in the organ loft of the Cathedral, where in his 
youth and early manhood he had officiated as 
composer and director, had enjoyed my hours in 
the archives of the Mozarteum, over the man- 
scripts from his own hand, and those of his par- 
ents and intimate friends—the originals of the 
correspondence now so widely known in all the 
artistic world—and all this was real, historie—and 
yet the inn of the Golden Ship had an almost 
equal charm, because it was here that Flemming, 
the hero of the fair hair, in whose fancy all 
things were seen double, like Swan and shadow 
—had like somebody's wife’s mother in the Gos- 
pel history lain sick of a fever! And truly, the 
clean, quiet inn must have been no bad place in 
which to be sick. As I awaited the coach I 
imagined the convalescent sitting at one of the 
windows above, and looking down into the 
square upon that splendid fountain with its four 
huge sea horses, each cut from a single stone, its 
athlete supporting the broad basin and the bean- 
tiful figures above. Beyond the square is the 
old cathedral in dark gray stone—a more impos- 
ing building, in its Italian style, within than 
without ; high up and still beyond, the castle 











crowning the mount; on the right of the square 
a sometime palace of the Archbishop—perhaps 
of the one, who goes down to all posterity as the 
scoundrelly oppressor of Mozart, an object of 
contempt to all future generations ; on the left, 
the long Government house, with its tower and 
sweet chimes, which play popular melodies. At 
the end of this latter building is another small 
place, on which since the visit of Longfellow’s 
hero the colossal bronze Mozart has been placed 
—but this is not to be seen from the inn—one 
must go out into the street. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when our coach 
started with its three passengers—to the other 
two gentlemen, a very matter-of-fact and every 
day affair—to me something more, for I had not 
been looking forward to this day’s adventures for 
nine long years? In 1851 I had come from the 
lakes hither on foot, sad and disappointed ; and 
from that day the vision of this day's ride had 
never left me. During all this time too it had 
been my settled determination to read the clos- 
ing chapters of Hyperion amid the scene describ- 
ed. Odd enough, f had parted with my copy a 
few weeks before supposing that it might be re- 
placed without difficulty, and now was travelling 
without it, for though in the various book stores 
in Vienna, Linz and Salzburg, where I had 
sought it, the other volumes of Diirr’s sadly mis- 
printed Collection of American Authors were to 
be had, Hyperion was not—a proof that Iam 
not the only reader of the book in this part of 
the world. 

We drove through the town, over the bridge, 
and up the long Linzer street and through the 
city gate; thence along the smooth road, shaded 
with tall trees, the cliffs of the Capuzinerberg on 
the right, the beautiful plain spreading away on 
the other hand to the hills, on whose tops a few 
evenings before T had seen the bright fires, light- 
ed by the peasants in honor of St. John, flashing 
in the darkness, and reminding me of the tongues 
of cloven flame, which rested on the heads of the 
Apostles. 

The road now winds round the Capuziner 
Mount, and rises np the long ascent, in the rear 
of the Gaisberg, which I made on foot, the tall, 
pointed Kropfstein looming up before me, like 
the Israelites’ pillar of cloud. A half hour's 
walk, during which I had found brilliant orchises 
and other flowers cousins German to similar spe- 
cies at home, brought me to a slight turn to the 
left in the road, where I sat down by the way- 
side and looked back between the heights, far a- 
down over the plain to the giant mass of the 
triple peaked Staufen, the central one rising a 
perfect pyramid six thousand feet from the sunny 
fields and meadows at its base. As I said, it was 
a glorious morning, and the mountain stood out in 
the crystalline atmosphere, so clear in outline, so 
ethereal in hue, rose so lightly from earth—as to 
give one the feeling that soon it would rise and 
float away, like the silvery clouds, which were 
sailing far, far above it. 

Then I went onward, but not far, for the cool 
shades ot fruit trees around a farm house invited 
me, and I went to the peasant woman, washing 
in a large trough at the rude fountain, with a 
request for a glass of milk. While waiting, I 
went into the kitchen, neat and white as soap 
and sand can make it, earthen, tin and wooden 
dishes neatly arranged in racks; thence crossed 
the dark passage which runs the length of the 





| house, aud separates the rooms of the family from 


the large apartment in which the noble kine are 
stalled, and which I found with clean, glossy 
coats, and bright lively eyes, devouring with 
infinite relish freshly cut clover out of huge stone 
troughs. The cool mountain air had here full 
circulation, and was but sweetened by the frag- 
rant breath of the cows and the perfume of new 
hay. Oh for a lazy bed on the hay mow and a 
volume of Hoffmann or Jean Paul, and nothing 
in the world to do but read for the next three 
days! Was it in a book, or did some one recent- 
ly speak ot the power of our sense of smell to 
awaken long dormant memories? How many 
ages ago was it, that we boys lay on the mow in 
the old barn, three thousand miles away, and 
Aleck B., read me passages in Robinson Crusoe 
—that book, as marvellous to me now as a work 
of art, as it was wonderful then, asa history of 
real adventures ? 

But—the omnibus! I drank my milk and un- 
der the idylic influence of the moment, added 
fifty per cent to its price, which was two kreu- 
zers, equal to one cent. 

The road then for a time passed mostly through 
woods, and reminded me of travelling at home, 
though the illusion was often broken by glimpses 
into the valley, which without hedge, fence or 
wall, is completely covered with fields of hay 
and grain, and nowhere left in the wildness of 
nature. 

It was about eleven o’clock when we too 
“stopped to change horses at Hof, a handful of 
houses on the brow of a breezy hill.” One could 
not perhaps draw a plan of Hof from this de- 
scription, but was there ever a finer and more 
comprehensive one in so few words? Is it not 
Shakesperean ? Does it not make you feel ex- 
actly what the hamlet is—some fifteen or twenty 
buildings, with church and school house, scatter- 
ed along the road which here crosses a broad 
swell of rising ground? But the Hof of Paul 
Flemming is no more. On the 6th of July, 
1859, the church was struck by lightning, and it, 
with the Post and the other neighboring houses, 
was destroyed. But a new and finer church is 
rising on the site of the old one, at whose doors, 
Flemming on that Sunday saw the peasants 
lounging, jauntily dressed, and near which they 
risked their kreuzers for cakes at the roulette 
board. 

But to-day was. not Sunday, and the scenes 
which Flemming saw at Hof have no place in my 
experience. While the horses were changing I 
went iuto the wide-spread, still unfinished Post- 
house; for they are building it to stand for a 
hundred centuries—no fear of Father Muller or 
his disciples being before their eyes. In the 
large guest room, peasants, men, women and 
children, assembled from the hay fields, sat round 
large tables eating boiled beef and dumplings, 
like cannon balls in size, if not in color and con- 
sistency. This at eleven o’clock A. M., this need- 
ed explanation, which the gentleman, who rode 
with me in the coupé gave. Eleven is the din- 
ing hour in all this country. The working hours 
are from six to eleven in the morning, from twelve 
to six in the afternoon. 

But this, objected I, is a bad division in the 
hot days of summer. 

It is the custom, said he. 

By and bye we came to the Fuschl lake—lying 
deep in a hollow, and had it below us on the left 
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for two or three miles. Its waters are of an 
exquisite green—green in all its shade, from a 
delicate tint almost to blackness—as if the hoary 
old mountain beyond had bathed in them, and 
washed out the rich color of its dark woods and 
sunny slopes. We descended at length, passed 
the head of the little lake, drove through a vil- 
lage, and up a gorge between high hills. When 
we reached the height of the ascent, the narrow 
horizon in the distance was filled by a cluster of 
huge mountains—at whose feet, after a few turns 
and windings in the road, we saw the lake of St. 
Wolfgang—a lovely lake with a border of fields 
and meadows. St. Gilgen, the picturesque little 
village—still sits, as Flemming saw it, on the 
hither shore, like a swan ready to spread its 
wings and fly out upon the crystal waters. 

We too drove slowly down the long, winding 
descent and stopped at the village inn. In front 
a large apple tree, still spreads thick branches 
over a round table with benches. Just above 
the lower row of windows, extending the whole 
length of the house front, are painted in staring 
colors and mostly red, but now half effaced, 
scenes from the forester’s life. On the left are 
men riding out to the hunt; then beneath the 
sun dial a Boniface is pouring out beer to a 
thirsty customer; then, successively, from left to 
right, huntsmen with dogs in leash, a stag chase, 
a fight with a boar, and finally the capture of the 
Above the door I read: 

Gasthaus zur Post 

des 
Franz Schondorfer. 

I did not enquire whether this gentleman, 
“Whose beauteous name is known to fame,” 
still lives (an error which shall be corrected the 
next time I am there) for my thoughts were 
more taken up with the landlady, whom I re- 
member as the conspicuous personage in May, 
1851. Nine years have made her of course old- 
er, and easily conceivable causes much fatter. 
Now a fat landlady is an excellent tavern sign. 
Such an one is usually amiable. J am quite sure 
she is, for when I told her that a celebrated 
American professor and poet had written about 
her tavern in a book, her broad face smiled 
through all its extent, and her jolly, small eyes 
twinkled. It is not after all of much importance, 
seve for the truth of history, whether Franz 
Schondorfer still exists in the flesh, or is now the 
“ blessed man” of his corpulent spouse, since 
the better half is usually the power that is in 
these comfortable little inns; and that too wheth- 

er wife or widow. 

In the passage, which runs through the house, 
sat peasant people drinking and eating, beer and 
black bread. In the large guest-room the girls of 
the house were ironing ; but a clean table in the 
corner was spread for us, and we made a by no 
means unsatisfactory dinner of boiled fresh beef 
and stuffed breast of veal with lettuce. I take 
my ‘davy that one who is not too dainty can eat 
in comfort and dine in peace at the “ Gasthaus 
zur Post des Franz Schéndorfer.” It was per- 
haps another error, not to have gone up stairs 
and sought out the spot where Berkely the Eng- 
lishman sat in his tub of cold water—but let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone. 

(To be continued.) 


wild boar. 





The usual summer band music draws crowds on 
the Common on pleasant evenings, and the Gilmore 
Band fills the Music Hall with delighted listeners. 





German Men's Song Festivals. 


We translate from the Berlin Vossiche Zeitung, some 
evidently well-meant remarks on Men’s Song Festi- ' 
vals, of which the people of Buffalo had a specimen, 
a couple of weeks ago, and recommend them to the 
attention of directors, members and friends of all 
societies concerned. They are in all probability from 
the pen of Dr. Rellstab, the noted critic in musical 
matters. 

We will put a question and try to answer it. This 
question is: What bearing have the German Men’s 
Singing Socicties had upon the growth and develop- 
ment of musical art? Have they furthered or retard- 
ed it? This question may be sub-divided into two. 
First: Has the cultivation of male part-singing ben- 
efitted the productive side of musical art-composi- 
tion? and secondly; has it benefitted the vocal re- 
production, the art of singing ? 

All musical persons of judgment and taste agree, 
that by far the greater part of compositions for male 
voices have but very little musical merit, if any at 
all. The classic German masters, Bach, Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven have produced so 
little in this line, and what there is of them is so de- 
cidedly inferior to their other vocal works, that it 
would never have been a sufficient cause to establish 
special societies for its reproduction. Franz Schu- 
bert too, has written too little to build societies upon, 
although of some of his male four-part songs might 
be truly sad: ex ungue leonem. It is characteristic 
however of the tendency and the taste of their soci- 
eties that you see very seldom—perhaps never a piece 
of Franz Schubert on their programmes, and that 
the few compositions left by Robert Schumann are 
neglected just as much. It is true, that Mendelssohn 
has written some very remarkable works for male 
voices, among which the Antigone music stands 
prominent, but none of them, save one, has become 
popular with our societies, so that hardly a festival 
passes by during which the ‘ Farewell to the woods ” 
is not sung by heart—and, generally speaking, very 
poorly too. 

The principal food of these societies at their pri- 
vate meetings, as well as at their grand joint festivals 
consists—besides the Gambrinie malt juice—of the 
“still”? liquid brewed by a few artizan-composers, 
who meet the enormous yearly (demand for new 
part-songs by opening their sluices of musical idiocy 
and mediocrity par excellence. Masterworks, similar 
to the Singer’s rambles, Student’s rambles, Mord- 
grundsbruck &c., flood the market in the cheapest of 
editions, excluding all competition of copyists, and 
satisfy to a marvel the wants and the taste of most 
societies and their respective directors. In these pro- 
ductions phrases take the place of an original me- 
lodic clement, and instead of an independent carriage 
of the parts you find a piano accompaniment arrang- 
ed for voices ; for in almost every bar of these pop- 
ular works you can trace the keyboard easily. 

To proceed to the second part of our question : in 
the art of singing, are the voices beuefitted by the 
cultivation of male part-singing ? Every musician 
who has any experience in vocal music would an- 
swer, not at all; on the contrary, it is highly injur- 
ious to voices. All the mediocre manufacturers of 
male choruses speculate on the effect of the highest 
notes of the tenor-voice. Such an Amphion of the 
Liedertafels thinks to himself; a high A or B never 
fails of its effect, and there is hardly a society with- 
out one or two first tenors who can sound these high 
notes with full chest voice ; why then should I not 
put them in as often as possible? It would be well 
if the assassination of tenor voices could be placed 
under the surveillance of the police. Any one who 
has ever been present at a regular meeting of a 
Men’s Singing Club must have noticed, that instruc- 
tion in the proper use of the vocal organs, or even 
correct pronunciation of the words is never thought 
of. Practising, cigar in mouth, and beer glass with- 





in reach, is kept up till the first tenors ery for grace, 
and the bill of fare. 

An excursion generally proves fatal to some young 
promising tenor voices, which if they had joined a 
mixed chorus instead of a male chorus might have 
been preserved and been useful. But it has of late 
become very difficult to obtain male members, es- 
pecially high tenors, for singing societies in which 
ladies participate. In the first place the composi- 
tions which are studied and performed there are 
altogether too classical, that is too say too tedious 
for the majority of our young men. Of course no- 
body can become interested in the works of Handel, 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, without first possessing himself of some 
initiatory musical knowledge. Moreover our first 
tenors, if they were to join mixed choruses, would 
but too often stand convicted of utter ignorance in 
reading readily—especially in the tenor-clef—in 
counting and keeping time. And this is reason 
enough for keeping aloof from societies in which 
they sing fugues—horrid word! Such is the state 
of things now, that Choral Societies have to engage 
professional singers to get even a decent proportion 
of tenors and basses. It has happened quite lately 
that, in a pretty large provincial capital, not far from 
Berlin, there were but seven male singers to ninety- 
seven ladies present at an oratorio rehearsal. Many 
Choral Societies which used to flourish have been 
obliged to disband only for reasons of this kind. 
The principal cause of this is the so-called cultiva- 
tion of male part-singing. Really, if old | Ze/ter— 
supposed to be the Columbus of the Liedertafels— 
could have known how his discovery would affect 
the higher vocal music, he would have looked at it 
with horror. 


A Japan Lily. 


Our pen is generally a good working creature, and 
will follow almost any lead, as an Editor’s ought. 
But all creatures rebel at times, and in that case the 
only rule is the one the butcher gave to Tom Pinch, 
when, contrary to all propriety, he was cramming 
his beef-steak carelessly iuto his basket—‘* Meat,” 
the butcher said, with some emotion, “must be hu- 
mored, not dreve.” Our pen must be so treated, 
this very hot weather ; for ‘‘ the heated term ” is the 
American Saturnalia. 

We have caught sight of a most gorgeous Japan 
lily. Never was anything more exquisitely rich. 
We should describe it, were it not that the language 
we should use would seem so extravagant that it 
would detract from the sobriety of our article. The 
ancients called the poct and the seer by the same 
name. In those days, men would endure melodious 
instruction. But those times are past. The Editor 
is now the seer. They call the poet a creator too. 
All has passed over to the chair of the Editor. It 
is the tripod now. He is teacher, seer, creator. 
We profess to listen to the minister; we do hom- 
age to the popular orator ; but we give our ear and 
our heart to the Editor. For have we not voluutarily 
chosen him for our guide? and why continue to re- 
ceive his teaching, if we do not like it? But, as we 
are Anglo-Saxons and not Greeks, the Editor must 
not be a poet-prophet, but a seeing teacher. 

Yet there was something in that connection of the 
melodious teacher with the prophet, that was for all 
times and all people—a truth in it that belongs to 
us. We do not know that we can state the matter 
in any way that will be less exceptionable, than by 
looking at the question: What is the reason of the 
impression made by a very magnificent flower? or, 
not to make it too metaphysical, What is the moral 
influence of the beautiful ? 

The Puritans were very much afraid of the beau- 
tiful, and its recognition as a legitimate power has, 
therefore, been very slow in America. ‘That there 
are dangers in it, appears from the fact, that Protes- 
tantism is rather shy of the fine arts ; Paganism and 
Romanism not caring so much for the moral bearing 
of customs and pursuits. 

For one thing, however, let us observe, that the 
beautiful cannot be bad in itself, because children all 
love flowers. Not to resort to Wordsworth’s exquis- 
ite reason for this in his “ Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality,” we may appeal to all hearts for the 
truth of the fact. A crowd of children from courts 
and alleys will gather eagerly before a gentleman’s 
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garden, and gaze wistfully through the iron railings 
at the roses and fuchsias, the japonicas and the ole- 
anders, as if their possession would be paradise it- 
self. They do not look at all with the stupid wonder 
with which they walk through a gallery of art or a 
house filled with costly furniture. The flowers make 
some kind of deep, natural appeal to them. The 
beautiful, then, we gather, in itself, is innocent. 

We are absolutely sure of our ground when we 


say that the beautiful is refining in its influence. It. 


is hardly worth our while to argue so plain a point. 
Taste grows up usually in countries highly favored 
by nature. Their names are upon every tongue and 
in every book. A subtle influence steals gradually 
into the heart of such a nation, until at last their 
boats are models of beauty, the pitcher carried to the 
well takes on a classic shape, and grace moulds the 
living forms of bandit and beggar, lady and conta- 
dina. 

The question whether it is favorable to virtue is more 
serious and more subtle. One thing is certain, what- 
ever be the danger, the beautiful is a necessity in a 
complete character, else why is imagination an ele- 
ment in universal human nature? If in us, it needs 
its aliment as much as intellect or feeling, and there 
can certainly be no evil in the appropriate and moder- 
ate use of any faculty. If we refuse the beautiful, 
we reduce architecture to the simple function of pro- 
ducing that which is convenient, a result which will 
make any of us look blank enough when we realize 
it. We extinguish music, not only the interlinked 
harmonies of the concert and the simple melody of 
the school-girl’s ballad, but the sacred song in the 
temple of devotion. 

It comes very near to the sphere of virtue to con- 
sider the question whether symmetry is possible 
without the idea of the beautiful. Withont sym- 
metry, where is the idea of the perfect? Without 
the idea of the perfect is devotion possible? To tell 
a savage that the Almighty is perfect would carry 
no idea with it ; to convey anything like an adequate 
conception of it, a long training, had to be gone 
through with in the Land of Promise and in the 
land of Philosophy. The child you train at your 
knee comes, you think, with a mind like blank pa- 
per to receive an impress entirely new. The fact 
however is, that he is the recipient of the resultant 
effect of ages of culture. What prophets saw, what 
patriots fought for, what martyrs died for, what poets 
sang, what philosophers thought, what science dis- 
covered and what art has carried into natural effect 
—all these are part of the character of that boy. 
That he conceives the perfect, is the effect of the 
moulding of nations into the beautiful ever since the 
morning stars sang together. 

The beautiful may be in excess ina people. By- 
ron's Sardanapalus is a great truth—a hero destroy- 
ed by the wsthetic. The story of the Sybarites is 
from the life—that they moaned if a rose-leaf was 
doubled up on their couch. But this only shows 
that we ought not to live for a side issue; that the 
ancillary is not the main thing; that a human being 
should cultivate his powers in proportion to their 
importance ; that the moral nature must be supreme ; 
the intellect have its appropriate sway ; the useful 
occupy its proper position, 

We think thatthe Anglo-Saxon race may be trust- 
ed in this direction. As long as a State spends a 
hundred millions for railroads, and starts hack with 
horror from the idea of thirty thousand to build its 
chief magistrate a house that shall not disgrace it, 
we need not be afraid of the undue influence of this 
power. So long as the property of our State is 
worth, at a very moderate valuation, a thousand 
millions of dollars—for it could not be bought, house 
by house, farm by farm, coal seams, ore banks, salt 
wells and oil sites, for twice that sam—and yet we 
cannot get together fifty thousand dollars to build 
one Temple of the Beautiful in the shape of an 
Academy of the Fine Arts, we need not be deeply 
concerned at any danger from this source.—Dhila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 





Harriet Hosmer. 

Bosrox, June 29, [860.—Harrict Hosmer has 
just had an order from some gentlemen of St. Louis 
for a bronze statue of ‘Thomas H. Benton, for which 
she is to have $10,000, She is now engaged on a 
monument ordered by Mr. Crow, of St. Louis. — It 
has been designed by Miss Hosmer, and the draw- 
ing promises a work of great beauty and power. 
The Saviour is represented extending his hand to 
raise a young girl who reclines at his feet. The fig- 
ure of the Saviour is to be nine feet high, and the 
conception of his person evinces rare genius in the 
artist. ‘Those who have supposed that Miss Hosmer, 
with all her fine powers of execution and her exqui- 
site conception of lighter subjects, would lack the 
power to design a representation of those loftier 








cher art and her master. 


| power with manly strength. 


types of character which illumine with unapproach- 
able glory the highest productions of art, will be 
happily disappointed when they see this great work. 
They will hardly need to read the inscription below. 
“T am the resurrection and the life.” Miss Hosmer 
returns from Rome to take care of her father, Dr. 
Hosmer, and just now she has interrupted her work 
to execute his bust. This young woman’s energy is 
illustrated by the fact that when she heard of her 
father’s illness she made the journey from Rome to 
Boston in seventeen days—the shortest time ever 
made. At Rome she has been the pupil and friend 
of John Gibson, the greatest of living English 
sculptors. All her life she has done brave work, 
sometimes audacious but never unworthy ; and when 
she presented herse!f in Rome, where a great preju- 
dice exists against lazy lady pretenders—not with- 
out season, too—she won her coveted place in the 
studio of Gibson solely by the evidence which her 
work and her wishes gave that she both could and 
would achieve a success alike honorable to herself, 
Mr. Gibson’s prophetic 
expectations have been more than fulfilled. From 
the first he expressed himself more than satistied 
with the power of imitating the roundness and soft- 
ness of flesh, add upon one occasion he said that he 
had never seen it surpassed, and not often equalled. 
A bust of Daphne, a lovely bust of the beautiful Me- 
dusa, a statue of Cénone, for Mr. Crow of St. Louis, 
and a statue of Beatrice Cenci, for the public library 
of St. Louis, which was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy at London, and won golden opinions from 
eminent critics, were her earliest productions. When 
her father’s financial reverses deprived her of the aid 
which he had so gladly given, just as she was start- 
ing for England to escape the dangers of a summer 
in Rome, she gave up the contemplated journey, 
sold her fine horse and expensive English saddle, re- 
mained in Rome to model her famous statue of Puck 
—a work all spirit, originality and fun—and in six 
months acheived an independence. Since that time 
she has met with distinguished success. A monu- 
ment for the Church of San Andrea delle Frate, at 
Ryme, a fountain of original design, and a statue of 
Zenobia, larger than life, are the later efforts of her 
genius. Harriet Hosmer is but twenty-nine, a native 
of Watertown, near Boston, a woman of no ordinary 
worth, and an artist of great achievements and 
greater promise; and she will make us all more 
proud of her as she continues the career which her 
courage and faithfulness and extraordinary genius 
have so successfully inaugurated. 


In answer to the committee appointed by the Leg- 
islature of Missouri for the erection of a bronze 
statue, in St. Louis, of the late Colonel Thomas H. 
Benton. She writes,—“ I have reason to be grateful 
to you for this distinction, because I am a young art- 
ist, and although I may have given some evidence of 
skill in those of my statues which are now in your 
city, I could scarcely have hoped that their merit, 
whatever it may be, should have inspired the citizens 
of St. Louis to intrust me with a work whose chief 
characteristic must be the union of great intellectual 
But T have also reason 
to be grateful to you, because ].am a woman, and, 
knowing what barriers must in the outset oppose all 
womanly efforts, Lam indebted to the chivalry of the 
west, which has first overleaped them. I am not un- 
mindful of the kind indulgence with which my works 
have been received, but I have sometimes thought 
that the critics might be more courteous than just, 
remembering from what hand they proceeded ; but 
your kindness will now afford me ample opportunity 
of proving to what rank Tam really entitled as an 
artist, unsheltered by their broad wings of compas- 
sion for the sex; for this work must be, as we un- 
derstand,the term, a man/y work, and hence its merits 
alone must be my defence against the attacks of those 
who stand ready to resist any encroachments upon 
their self-appropriated sphere. I utter these senti- 
ments only to assure you that I am fully aware of the 
important results which to me as an artist, wait on 
the issue of my labors, and hence that I shall spare 
no pains to produce a monument worthy of vour 
city, and worthy of the statesman, who, though dead, 
still speaks to you in language more eloquent and 
endearing than the happiest efforts in marble or 
bronze, of ever so cunning a workman.” — In refer- 
ence to the above, the St. Louis Republican says :— 
“We believe the choice of a woman for the execu- 
tion of a work such as this, is a novelty in the an- 
nals of art. It belongs to the great west, however, 
to inaugurate novelties ; and we are satisfied, from 
frequent contemplation of her works, both here and 
elsewhere, that the choice of Miss Hosmer for this, 
the first public work of our state, was fortunate, and 
will result in the production of a monument credit- 
able to our city and commensurate with the fame of 
the great man whom it is intended to honor.” 











Musical Correspondence. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., AvuGust 6.—In almost 
every house here there is a piano, but pass when you 
will, polkas, negro songs, schottisches, and Thomas’ 
ballads are sure to reach your ear. Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and the great masters are never heard 
at parties, nor at evening gatherings. Some Ger- 
mans practice Mendelssohn’s part songs and other 
things weekly, under the guidance of a Mr. Schubert 
late organist of the Unitarian church, who recently 
gave place to Mr. Escott, the violinist, (husband of 
the Lucy Escottjof European celebrity.) They are to 
give a concert shortly, assisted by talent from Wor 
cester and Hartford. Among them is a tenor with a 
high and true voice, who sings uncommonly well. 

Carl Lenster, an excellent violinist from New 
York, gave a public invitation to musical amateurs to 
visit his hotel, three Saturday evenings ago to hear 
him perform. The few who went were highly pleas- 
ed, and thanked the many who stayed away to prove 
their disregard for that, which had they gone to hear, 
they would have drowned by whispers and ill-timed 
remarks, and some of them certainly by loud jab- 
bering to test which could produce a more formidable 
fortissimo—they or the violoncello? Casseres is 
teaching successfully in good circles, but is absolutely 
lazy as far as playing goes. They say he promised 
to play Beethoven’s Duo in F op. 24, with Lenster, 
but did not go near the place. When asked to play, 
his answer commonly is, “I do not feel in the 
mood.” His mood for playing recurs very seldom, 
but he can play when he will, then I for one can 
forgive his ordinary indifference and constitutional 
indolence, for when fairly in the midst of a piece that 
he loves, the passive, languid man becomes the artis! 
of heated imagination and elevated fancy. Once I 
caught him in the right mood, then he played Men- 
delssohn’s Rondo Cappricioso in E minor, with its 
lovely, playful movement, Moschelles’ Romanza in 
F, Beethoven's Adagio from the third Sonata inscrib- 
ed to Haydn, Dussek’s La Consolation and one of 
Field’s Nocturnos. He has plenty of enthusiasm and 
warmth, aims at the regular position of the hands, 
fine quality of tone, clearness of execution, &e., &e., 
but his execution is too brusque, and there is a /ais~ 
ser aller about it, which fairly indicates his natural 
Slow, expressive move- 





langour of disposition. 
ments, which demand neat phrasing, judicious color- 
ing, intensity of feeling—in these he is quite at home. 
Evidently he follows the school of Clementi which 
mny be characterized as that of principle and deliv- 
ery. There are some concerts in prospect for the 
latter end of this month, that of the Germans I be- 
lieve is to come first. The Draytons will be here 
early in September. Some of the minor singers of 
Ullmann’s last troupe at the Academy in New York, 
contemplated a visit here, but some kind soul wrote 
and advised them to stay away. It was a generous, 
open-hearted, unseltish piece of advice, for had they 
graced the Music Hall with the light of their coun. 
tenances once, certainly on leaving it, they would 
have darkened the passage way, leading out with 
the shades of disappointment beaming vendetta on 
their faces, and a thousand maledizioni on their lips, 
A few good people would have gone to hear 
and see them, but what is a few in that hall whose 
capacity is thirteen hundred! But send along 
Campbell's Minstrels, or any other Ethiopian 
“‘show ” then, make room for everybody, and why? 
because negro minstrelsy is the lyric product of the 
United States. The people must not be blamed he- 
cause they are true to their own. But who shall 
educate the mass in good music? It is the duty of 
the rich, the powerful, and those in high ptaces, as it 
is the case in Europe. In Boston, New York and 
other places you and they are highly favored. Peo- 
ple respect and patronize your Dresels, Timms and 
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Wollenhaupts. Here they are true to their own. 
For teachers they employ their own friends and mem- 
bers of their own churches, because a few lessons 
from Mr. in Boston have qualified them to 
teach. Schubert, Casseres and Escott, with their 
European experience, amount to nothing. They 
must be content with some pupils, because they charge 
high! It is their own fault in a great measure. 
The first named plays the violoncello, Casseres the 
piano, and Escott the violin. They could meet and 
play Beethoven’s and Hummel’s Trios and other 
music, and invite the people to become intimate 
with these masters, but the one prefers his cigar and 
lager beer, the second enjoys his dolce far niente, 
and the violinist thinks it pays best to give lessons to 
a class of young men in the evenings. To succced 
in music, there must be agitation as in other mat- 
ters. Cheap goods sell best in the market, but they 
are the dearest, and it is on this principle that our 
people make a great mistake in the employment of 
teachers, as in the purchase of pianos. 
Tam, &e., A Native OF SPRINGFIELD. 
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The Music Publishers in Council. 


In default of anything more appropriate in 
this midsummer dearth of musical items, we are 
glad to have the glimpse at the annual conven- 
tion of the Board of Music Trade afforded us by 
our well known Philadelphia correspondent 
“ Manrico.” ‘The music publishers of our coun- 
try have done their full share in promoting the 
steady advance of Music among us, not only by 
their publications, but by encouraging the cause 
of Art and its servants in many different ways. 
Although they give the world much that is indeed 
but trash, yet not a few of them can point toa 
list. of publications of the very classics of Music 
(like that of our own publishers,) that do honor 
to any community and any people. Much good 
will doubtless arise from these annual conferences 
of those who have it in their power to do so 
much for the highest interest of Art. We are 
glad to hear that they meet next in Boston. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Board of Music 
Trade, which occurred on the 9th tnst., at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York, was marked by an entire 
and happy unity of action and good feeling on the 
part of those directly concerned therein. Not a sin- 
gle questio verata, which could possibly have rippled 
the smoothly flowing current of its proceedings, came 
up during the entire session ; and the members, upon 
adjournment, separated amid the most cordial expres- 
sions of friendship. Ever thus should it be with all 
those from whose exertions radiate the influences 
tending to an ultimate national taste for the finest of 
the fine arts, which shall have its blessed effect upon 
the entire social system of our country; humanizing, 
genializing, and tempering all orders of its citizens, 
in whose pursuits, for the most part, the material 
now predominates over the ideal and esthetic. 

The attendance at this meeting was large and com- 
prized publishers from widely separated sce ions of 
the United States and Canada. Thus stood the roll- 
call : 

From New York: Messrs. Jas. F. Hall, S. F. Gor- 
don, Wm. E. Millet, Wm. Pond, Sidney E. Pearson. 
From Boston: Messrs. Oliver Ditson, E. H. Wade, 
Hf. Tolman. From Philadelphia: Messrs. Jul. Lee, 
G. André, Jas. N. Beck: From Baltimore: Messrs. 
Geo. Willig, Hen: McCaffrey, Wm. Miller. From 
Cincinnati: Mr. A. C. Peters. From Louisville: 
Messrs. D. P. Faulds, —— Tripp. From Toronto, 





Ca.: Mr. A. S. Nordheimer. From St. Louis: Mr. 
G. Weber. 

The only application for membership at this meet- 
ing was made by Mr. Ph. S. Werlein, of New Or- 
leans, who was unanimously elected, and took his 
seat in the Board, during the progress of the pro- 
ceedings. Immediately upon the organization of the 
first session, the President, Mr. Geo. Willig, of Balt- 
imore, delivered the usual annual address, replete 
with wholesome suggestions, and presenting the di- 
vers points, comprehensively arranged, which claimed 
the deliberations of the Board. ‘Toward the close of 
the final meeting, an election for officers was held, 
which resulted in the ehoice of the following gentle- 
men: for President, Jas. F. Hall; Vice President, 
D. P. Faulds ; and for Secretary and Treasurer, Jas. 
N. Beck. Some few alterations in the By-Laws of 
the Association, important only to the active members 
of the Association, were adopted ; and a series of 
resolutions upon the death of Nathan Richardson, an 
honorary member, were unanimously passed. The 
informal proceedings of the occasion were materially 
enhanced by the active participation of such men as 
Charles Grobe, Theodore Hagen, Charles Wels 
Messrs. Light & Bradbury, Theo. Moerling, Prof. 
Jas. Bellak, Col. Fitzgerald, of the Philadelphia City 
Item, and others. Fair ladies, too, graced the various 
scenes of pleasure, for almost every member was ac- 
companied by his wife or daughter. The New York 
members of the Board were unremitting in well-con- 
ceived and admirably arranged puleasures, wherewith 
to entertain their visiting confréres. They had en- 
gaged, in advance, the most luxurious apartments of 
a superb hotel, amply provided with every appurte- 
nance of comfort and enjoyment; and had given to 
the proprietors of the same hostelry, a carte blanche 
toward the best entertainment which experienced ca- 
terers could devise. On Thursday afternoon, the 
members and their wives and daughters, were regaled 
with an extended view of the magnificent Central 
Park, with its fanciful bridges, cool grottos, romantic 
rambles, graceful swans, commanding observatories, 
and smooth promenades ; all admiring the liberality 
of a municipal corporation, which has thus set apart 
for future generations, an gasis amid the sterile scenes 
of every-day practical life. 

Thence the company proceeded along the Bloom- 
ingdale Road, sacred to fast men, to a caravanserai, 
distinguished by the by no means uncommon appela- 
tion of “ Jones’ ’’—where the gentlemen of the plea- 
sure party imbibed sundry ingeniously contrived 
milk-punches, while the ladies regaled themselves 
with the charming view up the magnificent Hudson, 
which has made the spot in question one of the most 
popular resorts around the great city of Gotham. 
The party returned to the Fifth Avenue Hotel at 8 
P. M., to partake of a magnificent dinner, which the 
bounty of their New York hosts had provided for 
them. Every item of the bill of fare bespoke luxury 
as well as exquisite taste. Among those, outside of 
the Board, who participated in this elegantly contriv- 
ed reunion & manger, was Col. Fitzgerald, editor of 
the Philadelphia City tem, a journal, which has made 
the development of musical taste a speciality for 
many years. He acknowledged a toast to the press 
of Philadelphia, in his usual forcible and entertain- 
ing style. Profs. Charles Grobe and James Bellak, 
men of untiring industry in the cause of Euterpe, 
severally caused their presence to be felt, by whole- 
some suggestions as to the readiest means of devel- 
oping that spread of pure musical taste, so much de- 
sired by all true lovers of the art. An infinite num- 
ber of toasts followed, responded to by Messrs. 
Light, Bradbury, Weber, Zobisch, Geib, Pond, Hall, 
Beck and others. The wines on this occasion were 
sans peur et sans reproche ; while the more substantial 
elements reflected infinite credit upon the proprietors 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. An interesting feature 
of this official dinner was the presentation of a mas- 
sive silver coffee-urn to an ex-president of the Board, 
Mr. George Willig, of Baltimore, the earliest pioneer 
of music in the Monumental City, and a man fully 





deserving of a like tribute at the hands of his breth- 
ren. This token of respect and admiration was pre- 
sented, in an eloquent address, by Oliver Ditson, 
chairman of the committee appointed to prepare the 
testimonial ; and acknowledged by the recipient in 
feeling terms. On Friday morning many members 
of the Board, with some of the prominent professors 
of music, such as Charles Wels, Theodor Moelling, 
and the distinguished litterateur, Theodor Hagen, 
sat down to.a splendid lunch, provided by the liber- 
ality of Messrs. Lighte & Bradbury, the well known 
piano manufacturers, in a famous saloon in Grand 
Street. This was another feast of reason and flow 
of the soul” such as have characterized the informal 
festivities of the present interesting meeting. Here 
were publishers and composers, both ministering ser- 
vants inthe great temple of art, devoting an hour 
together to the claims of geniality and friendship ; 
and interchanging opinions as to their true mission of 
developing the art tendencies of the great world 
around them. 

Altogether, the regular and informal proceedings 
of this annual meeting of the Board of Trade were 
satisfactory and delighttul at every point. Before 
the final adjournment it was decided to meet in Bos- 
ton, on the second Wednesday in August, 1861. 








Tue New York Musicat Review anp Mus- 
1cAL WoRLD came to us last week in its new form, 
which is substantially the old form of the Review. 
We part with reluctance from our old friend the 
Musical World, which for many years under Mr. R. 
Storrs Willis, was a constant and faithful advocate 
of whatever was highest and best in art, and the 
memory of which will always be pleasantly associ- 
ated with his name. The new paper will doubtless 
gain a new life and strength from their union of 
forces, and, under the able conduct of its editors, and 
its enterprising publishers, Mason Brothers, we doubt 
not will have continued prosperity and success. 

soe - 


Tue Howarp Atnenxum which has been made 
of late years a most pleasant resort again, by Mr. 
E. L. Davenport, opened on Monday evening to a 
full house. ‘The company is an excellent one, made 
up of old and well known favorites of the public. 





Boston THeatre.—The “ wonderful Ravels,” 
who have for so many years been the delight of old and young, 
and who are now as fresh, as agile and as comical as ever, 

e an engag nt at the Boston Academy of Musie on 
Monday next. Their appearance here is always hailed with 
delight, and as they bring a full company, they will undoubt- 
edly play one of the best engagements they have ever perform- 
ed in this city. 








Errect or Music on Tue Sick. — The effect of 
music upon the sick has been scarcely at all noticed. 
In fact, its expensiveness, as it is now, makes any 
general application of it out of the question. T will 
only remark here, that wind instruments, including 
the human voice, and stringed instruments, capable 
of continuous sound, have generally a beneficial ef- 
fect — while the pianoforte, with such instruments as 
have no continuity of sound, has just the reverse. 
The finest pianoforte playing will damage the sick, 
while an air like “ Home, Sweet Home,’ or “ Assisa 
a pie d’un salice,” on the most ordinary grinding or- 
gan, will sensibly soothe them — and this quite inde- 
pendent of association.—F'lorence Nightingale, (Notes 
on Nursing.) 


Rusic Abroad. 


Napies. — One of the first effects of the new 
state of things in Naples has been to restore to the 
theatre of San Carlo more than half of the operas 
which kad formerly been forbidden to its repertoire 
by the censorship. Moreover, the corps de ballet 
availed itself of the opportunity to get rid of the 
frightful green trowsers which had been the despair 
of choreographic celebrities, and the sylphides of the 
San Carlo have been consequently received with 
frantic applause. The management have engaged 
for the next season, the tenor Pancani, Negrini, Col- 
letti, Mad. Steffanone, Mad. Vera-Lorini, and Mlle. 
Brochetti as premiére danseuse. 














Srockxnotm.—Ole Bull and Vieuxtemps have 
been concertizing here. The latter received the 
honor of election as a member of the Royal Musical 
Academy, and from the King himself the Order of 
Vasa. <A female violinist from Vienna, Amelia 
Bido had also played with some success. 
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WEISBADEN.—On the occasion of a concert in the 
Cursael, at which Rossini, Folz, Signora Sanchioli 
and our old friend Alfred Jaell appeared, a new 
overture, Loreley, by Capellmeister Schindelmeisser, 
was produced and had a favorable reception. 





Paris. 


At the Grand Opera Semiramis still retains its po- 
sition in the bills, and with good reason, for the re- 
ceipts grow higher with cach performance. The Op- 
cra Comique presents a more varied series of enter- 
tainments but with as little approach to novelty. 
The Songe d’une nuit d’ Eté has been done, and the 
Fille du Regiment, and the Dame Blanche, and the 
Domino Noir, but what sauce, however piquante, can 
disguise the staleness of such fare. Roger, by the 
way, after playing Horace in the last-named opera, 
has taken his departure for Baden. Having intended 
for a remove to entertain you with a little theatrical 
intelligence, and that article being entirely deficient 
in the market, we must pass on to the entrées. First, 
as an agreeable hors d’auvre, I have two little facts to 
record which you will receive with equal relish. M. 
Delaporte, who received such high honors for leading 
the Orpheonists into a string of bungling disasters 
and inconveniencies, has very properly resigned his 
iene of the Commission des Sociétes Chorales, 
i1aving proved his total incapacity for any kind of 
business whatever. Secondly, Adolphus Sax, the 
much injured brass instrament maker and inventor, 
and a very excellent fellow inte the bargain, has ob- 
tained an extension of his patents tor saxhorns and 
sauxotrombas for another five years.—Musical World. 


Germany. 


For one of my entreés I have sent to Vienna, and 
beg to present it in the shape of a new theatre, to be 
built forthwith, between the Carinthian gate and a 
new street not yet formed. It will form a quadrangle 
114 yards long by 100 wide. The design is to be 
thrown open to competition, and the prizes will be 
3,000, 2,000 and 51,000 thalers to the authors of the 
three best designs. Foreign architects will be admit- 
ted to compete, and the last day for receiving plans 
is fixed for January 10, 1861. Wiesbaden next sup- 
plies a few scraps of gossip. The Italian troop 
there under Morelli has been playing /1 Barbiere 
to a thronging andience, and there has been a eapital 
concert at the Kursaal, where Mad. Sanchioli sang, 
as also did M, Bazzini. The orchestra belonging to 
the theatre officiated, and played, among other 
things, an overture by M. Schindelmeisser, called 
Loreley, for the first time; it was much applauded. 
M. Niemann, the tenor, is expeeted at Wiesbaden, 
to fulfil an engagement at the theatre for six nights’ 
performance. He is to appear at the French opera 
in Tannhduser. Northern Germany has given its 
song-festival this year at Bielfield, an appropriate lo- 
eality for such a celebration, being the birthplace of 
the brilliant star Sophia Cruwell (Cruvelli), whose 
brightness has deserted the firmament of art to set in 
the ocean of matrimony. (The bath was taken un- 
der the auspices of le Chevalier Vigier.) The festi- 
val in question extended over three days, the 20th, 
21st, and 22d of July, and was attended by 29 lieder- 
tafelu, At Darmstadt the 50th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Court Theatre was solemnized by 
the performance of Mozart's 7itus. From the 4th of 
September, 1859, to the 23d of May, there have been 
seventy-six Operatic performances. ‘The works which 
were most frequently played are Rienzi, Gustavus, 
the JZuguenots, and the Sicilian Vespers. Those 
played for the first time were Rienzi, Dinorah, and 
Linda di Chamouni. Among the other works pro- 
duced were Norma, the Etoile du Nord, Cinderella, 
Tannhiiuser, &c. 

At Giessen, in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, there 
has been a solemn commemoration of Ludwig Spohr. 
One of his pupils, J. F. Bott, a violinist, and chapel 
master at Sax Meiningen, directed the concert ; and 
the overtures to Jessonda, that to the Berg-geist, and 
the Hymn to Music (Die Weihe der Téine), were exe- 
cuted by the orchestra.—/b. 


Berlin. 


(From a Correspondent.) —Mr. John K. Paine, of 
Portland, U. S., who has already received honorable 
mention in your columns, gave a capital organ per- 
formance last Thursday in the parochial church, to a 
select auditory, including the American Ambassador 
(Gov. Wright), Hermann Grimm, Faubert, and sev- 


ral of the most renowned maestri of Berlin. The 
programme was as follows : 
1. Fantasie und Fuge in E moll. ............. J. K. Paine. 
2. Choral—Vorspiel ** Allein Gott in der Hth ’sei Ehr.”’ 
Seb. Bach. 
8. Praludium und Fuge in A moll............ . 
4. Trio—Sonate in Es dur........... . - 





6. Fantasie in @ dur................-. 00000. 





6. Concert—Variationen iiber ein Thema von Haydn. 
7. Trio—Sonate in G dur, Ister Satz.......... Seb. Bach. 
8. Concerteats in C moll ....... ccccccsecccces L. Thiele. 


Nos. 4, 6 and 7 appeared to give the greatest satis- 
faction. From the second of these numbers a good 
idea may be formed of M. Paine’s inventive talent. 
The whole of the variations are extremely original, 
and, what is really of more consequence, are natural, 
and—music. ‘The veteran Haupt (his teacher), gen- 
erally speaking a stranger to “ wreathed smiles,” 
could not restrain the satisfaction, mingled we feel 
certain with a touch of pride, which he inwardly felt, 
manifesting itself upon the mirror of his soul. Fau- 
bert, too, seemed highly delighted. He shook M. 
Paine warmly by the hand, and gave him a few kind 
words of encouragement. We were the more pleased 
to see this as M. Paine is a young man just entering 
upon the battle of life, and because the musical crit- 
ics of the place, for some reasons best known to 
themselves and heaven, are pleased to ignore his per- 
formances. Knowing his classic taste, his sterling 
abilities, and his indomitable perseverance, we have 
not the slightest hesitation in predicting a brilliant fu- 
ture for Mr. Paine.—Jb. 


London. 


Rorat Itartan Orera.—The first performance 
of Rigoletto—and, if the announcement holds good, 
the last till next year—took place on Saturday night. 

The cast of the chief personages, with one excep- 
tion, was the same as when people believed, and not 
without reason, that amelioration in any important 
particular was impossible. The Duke of Mantua 
and his privileged buffoon, the hired bravo and _his 
sister—partners in his guilty traffic—were, as before, 
represented by Signors Mario and Ronconi, Signor 
Tagliafico and Mad, Nantier-Didiée. The exception 
was a weighty one; but in this instance offered no 
cause whatever for dissatisfaction. It was said of 
the lady who played Gilda last year that she did not 
make us forget Mad. Bosio; but of Mad. Miolan 
Carvalho, who assumed the part on Saturday night, 
it may be stated, without flattery, that, in more re- 
spects than one, she actually revived the memory of 
that much-regretted artist. Perhaps—not even ex- 
cepting Dinorah, her first and hitherto most success- 
ful portrayal in this country—Mad. Carvalho is more 
entirely at home with Rigoletto’s unhappy daughter 
than with any other character in which the London 
public has been afforded an opportunity of judging 
her. Acting more thoughtful, graceful, and unaf- 
fectedly natural could hardly be cited, nor singing 
more finished and expressive. True, the quality of 
her voice being eminently French, it lacks the rich 
tone and volume which we are not merely accustomed 
to find in Italian sopranos almost as a matter of 
course, but also very frequently in the Germans and 
English ; and again, by the excessive strain upon the 
higher notes (the result, no doubt, of parts written 
by indifferent or selfish composers for her presumed 
exceptional means) the middle and lower registers 
have been materially enfeebled ; but these drawbacks 
admitted, and there is no further room for criticism. 
If, indeed, Mad. Carvalho had studied the music of 
Gilda under the direct superintendence of Signor 
Verdi himself, she could not have read it more cor 
rectly. Not a point of expression is overlooked, not 
a brilliant trait fails of producing the contemplated 
effect. 

Although the style of the music is so essentially 
different, Signor Mario’s Duke of Mantua is in its 
way no less irreproachable than his Almaviva. As 
in the Barbiere, so in Rigoletto he has to make love ; 
and in this especial branch of stage business he is 
wholly unrivalled. Nothing can surpass the natural 
grace and passionate intensity he exhibits in the duet 
with Gilda, where the passage already mentioned 
(“ Addio! addio!’’) occurs; and never did Signor 
Mario more completely identify himself with the sit- 
uation, or throw more fervid expression into every 
phrase. The charming air, “ Questa o quella” (Act 
I., where the Duke vaunts in his own person that 
fickleness with which, in the more popular “ La don- 
na e mobile,” he afterwards less gallantly charges 
the fairer sex, was, like its successor, admirably sung 
—the encore, as usual, however, being reserved for 
the last, given with that easy nonchalance which the 
situation strictly demands. If these airs were to 
change places for once, it is by no means certain 
that ‘ Questa o quella ’’—the most elegant and orig- 
inal, if not absolutely the prettiest, of the two—would 
not carry off the palm. Side by side with Gilda and 
the Duke of Mantua stood in dark and gloomy con- 
trast the Rigoletto of Signor Ronconi, now, as ever, 
one of the most consummate achievements of the 
lyric stage. A character more studiously developed, 
more carefully considered in all its various aspects, 
or more thoroughly successful as a dramatic portrait- 
ure from one end to the other, could not be named. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 





LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Lamnbillotte. 40 


One of the “ Saluts,” a collection for Catholic ser- 
vice. This one among a host of fine pieces by the 
same author is jally ded 


Alma redemptoris. 





Quick, arise, maiden mine. J. Dessauer. 25 


A sprightly Styrian air. 


Softly glide the gentle Zephyrs. A, Bell. 25 
One of a set of six songs with chorus, in easy and 
popular style. 
O don’t you remember. Triton. 25 


A pleasing ballad of good sentiment. 
G. A. Macfarren. 25 


A smoothly flowing melody, and a song of more than 
ordinary merit. 


I sit upon the mountain side. 


Instrumental Music. 


La Reine des genies (Fairy Queen) Waltzes. 
C. Schubert. 50 
Sparkling with beautiful melodies. 


Sabbath Strains. Sacred melodies, easily ar- 


ranged. D. Rimbault, each 15 
Gloria in excelsis. With verdure clad 
Holy Lord. Agnus Dei. 
Hear my prayer. Before Jehovah’s awful. 


Arrangements which have long been wanted. Even 
the youngest pupils may now, with their assistance, 
charm the social circle on a Sabbath evening with 
chaste devotional airs on the Melodeon or Pianoforte. 


Robert Goldbeck. 50 


A very brilliant and pleasing composition of this 
eminent teacher and composer. 


Pet Waltz. 


This is a very pretty composition and is embellished 
with a handsome vignette title. 


Valse interrompue. 


F. Gentebruck. 35 


L’Espoir. Juliet Levy. 25 


A tasty and effective parlor piece. 


Polonaise du Voyage. 
F.. Gentebruck. 40 


Over the Oeean. 


This is'a descriptive composition, highly effective 
and brilliant. 


Books. 


Praise TO Gop. A Choral and Instrumental 


Work. Composed by Geo. Fred. Bristow. 
Op. 33. 2,00 


This new Oratorio was undertaken in accordance 
with the wish of the New York Harmonic Society, and 
is a production of no ordinary merit. It will rank 
high among works of its class, and its performance 
cannot fail to be highly satisfactory to all who seek 
for a high toned and truly meritorious musical com- 
positioa. It is dedicated to E. M. Carrington, Esq., 
President of the New York Harmonic Society. 





Music By Mar.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining snp- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
































